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The Economics of Practice* 


WINIFRED M. BRANCKER 
Sutton Coldfield 





HE meaning of economics, according to the 

dictionary, is ‘“The science of the production and 

distribution of wealth.’’ The dictionary defini- 
tion of wealth is riches or large possessions of money. 
Well, I think it will be agreed that only a minority 
of the profession have riches earned in veterinary 
practice! Wealth is a comparative term, and as | 
see it the application of economics to veterinary prac- 
tice really means the study of ways and means of 
earning a reasonable livelihood in return for prevent- 
ing and relieving animal suffering at a reasonable 
fee to the owner. I think the Officers of this Society 
meant me to propound to you various methods of 
doing this in the hope of stimulating a lively discus- 
sion on a subject which is of great importance to us 
all. Curiously enough, the public judge our ability 
as veterinary surgeons very largely by the standard 
at which we appear to be able to live. A vicious 
circle is produced and exemplified in the old saying 
that no one can afford to dress badly until he can 
afford to dress well. 

Veterinary practice is a vocation, and therefore I 
shall not discuss the type of practice which is run 
solely as a business; but I shall attempt to show how 
business methods may be usefully employed in any 
practice. The veterinary surgeon who is interested 
only in the business aspect has made an error in his 
choice of career. The money used in training and 
establishing such a veterinary surgeon would have 
bought an excellent business which would, with the 
same amount of ability and much shorter hours, have 
brought in far more money. On the other hand many 
most able veterinary surgeons work long hours for 
a very small return simply because there is no proper 
organisation within the practice. The best idea is to 
build up an organisation which will run smoothly 
with the minimum of attention from the principal; 
otherwise he, who is probably the most skilled and the 
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highest earner, may spend a large part of each day 
in non-productive and uncongenial office work. 

Money is an essential commodity in these days, 
and when starting to check up on the economics of any 
practice the best thing is to decide what profit might 
reasonably be expected each year and then estimate 
the running expenses for a similar period. Add the 
two together, and that gives the gross takings neces- 
sary if the expected profit is to be obtained. The 
gross should next be split up until the average earn- 
ings per hour are found. Finally, compare these with 
the day book. If you are already earning more per 
hour on the average than the estimated figure, con- 
gratulate yourself on your organisation and then check 
up and see if, with a little improvement, you can 
get into the class that earns riches! Those who fall 
below the estimated hourly earnings shoud try to 
find the reason or reasons. The main problems can 
be grouped under four headings: travelling, upkeep, 
drugs, and equipment charges. 


Travelling 


Take the expenses for the last three years and find 
out what it costs per mile to run the various cars. 
Petrol, oil, servicing, repairs, tyres, depreciation, 
etc., must all be included. Then consider how much 
money is expended in going to and from various 
surgeries, one’s own home, and any other regular 
but not directly chargeable runs. A surgery a little 
distance away may be completely uneconomic when 
viewed in this way—or possibly too little is being 
charged for visits. 

Upkeep 

This is rather a comprehensive term; it includes 
the rates, taxes, heating, lighting and staffing of the 
surgery or surgeries. Could expense be reduced with- 
out in any way jeopardising efficiency? Conversely, 
would an increase in expenditure bring in propor- 
tionately more profit? 

The size of a practice is a matter that’ should be 
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given serious consideration. Clearly, the more veter- 
inary surgeons working amicably from one centre 
the lower the overheads per person, although there 
will be an increase in the average mileage. This 
raises the question of the number of veterinary sur- 
geons in the practice and their status. In most areas 
the personal factor is of considerable importance and 
for that reason two partners and an assistant are 
probably the ideal number. Three in a practice means 
reasonable time off for the practitioners, yet personal 
continuity in attention for the client. Personally, I 
should prefer to have an opposition practice in the 
town if an area is too thickly populated for a three- 
man practice to handle the work. Competition is 
always good, and it is embarrassing (and infuriating! ) 
to feel bound on humane grounds to treat an animal 
belonging to a client who has no faith in one and 
has possibly even said so in no uncertain manner 
a few days before! Whether one takes a junior part- 
ner or a senior assistant is a maiter for individual 
decision, but I am quite certain that in most districts 
the clients feel more satisfied if they have seen one 
of the ‘‘heads.’’ The economics of employing assis- 
tants has been thrashed out on many occasions, and 
at the moment the old story of supply and demand 
is fixing their salaries. Looked at from the purely 
objective and economic viewpoint, a practice can 
afford an assistant when that assistant can pay his 
or her way, #.e., earn enough to cover salary, car 
expenses, drugs, etc. There is a considerable indirect 
gain to the principal in more comfortable working 
hours, more help over operations, and more oppor- 
tunity for public service. Additionally, by giving 
better service to the public it is almost certain that 
the reputation of the practice will be enhanced and 
probably the size of the practice increased. For the 
latter reason it is often advisable when working up 
a practice to have an assistant before the practice can 
actually afford the extra expense. A further question 
under this heading is the number and type of lay 
staff to be employed. The number, of course, mainly 
depends upon the size and organisation of the prac- 
tice, but in all cases the number should be adequate, 
their appearance clean and tidy, and their work 
should be competently carried out. Naturally it is 
an economy to employ lay staff for all non-profes- 
sional work, so leaving the veterinary staff free for 
the more lucrative work. 

Kennels are another matter which every veterinary 
surgeon in small-animal practice must consider. They 
are a source of considerable income over a short 
period of the year, but they are also a considerable 
responsibility. They are a definite asset when building 
up a practice, as many people who have never needed 
a veterinary surgeon will board their animals in ken- 
nels that have a good reputation. If at some later 
date the animal falls ill they will most probably 
choose that particular veterinary surgeon. As a rule, 
unfortunately, the public do not expect their animals 
to fall sick while they are in kennels, and if a veter- 
inary surgeon’s kennels are concerned they expect 
the condition or disease to be noticed immediately 
and treated expertly and without charge. No extra 
charge is usually made for the veterinary supervision, 
and a rough calculation will show that large kennels 
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are seldom a source of profit in a well-established 
small-animal practice. The question of a hospital is 
slightly different, but again it is mainly a source of 
worry. The dogs bark and annoy the neighbours; 
the cats eat their way out in a most incredible man- 
ner; and for full efficiency responsible lay staff must 
be on call day and night. In return, the average 
case does not do as well as it would if treated in 
its normal surroundings! In other words, I have at 
least convinced myself that I am under no obligation 
to the public to provide kennels or hospital accom- 
modation, and that it is not an economic proposition 
to do so. 

Finally, it is definitely economic, whatever the 
organisation in the practice, to have adequate insur- 
ance cover. In this connection the best policy is to 
join the Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society who give most sound and comprehensive 
advice on all aspects of this matter as well as assis- 
tance if a veterinarian is threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings by a client. 

Drugs 

Are these ordered at the most economic rates? 
Sometimes there is a considerable reduction for buy- 
ing in bulk, but on the other hand there is always 
a very real risk in these days of a drug being super- 
seded by some new product—then large quantities 
of practically useless material lie in the cupboard, 
dusty and a dead loss. At other times the material 
may not go out of date or be superseded, but it 
may be used so slowly that the money saved on 
discount was not worth the locking up of so much 
cash. The practitioner should ask himself, is the 
cheapest and most effective form of treatment always 
employed? Is there any wastage? 


Instruments 

The exact number and variety of instruments which 
are essential is difficult to assess. There is a minimum 
that every practice requires, and there is a maximum 
that should not be exceeded if economic considera- 
tions are the yard-stick; but scmetimes the possession 
of an apparently uneconomic ‘‘toy’’ may be justi- 
fied. So long as it is of use in certain cases, and is 
used only on suitable cases, it can come under the 
heading of justifiable expenditure and the sub-heading 
“ethical advertising.’’ Some charge for capital 
expenditure must be made for the standard instru- 
ments when calculating the cost of an operation, and 
that charge should be compared from time to time 
with the instrument account. 


Charges 

Actual figures must vary in different districts and 
different types of practice. Where one practice has a 
monopoly then the charge must be based on the 
principle of a reasonable fee for the owner and a 
reasonable profit for the veterinary surgeon. In a 
district where the average weekly wage is low the 
surgery must be run with a modicum of frills. Wher: 
the district is composed of mainly well-to-do people 
then it is reasonable to improve amenities and increase 
the charge. The limiting considerations should be th: 
dignity of the profession, the comfort of the animal 
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and the standard of hygiene. Where extra skill or 
professional knowledge are required I consider it 
quite justifiable to charge more than the usual rate— 
and that, of course, is one step on the road to 
“riches’’! Another method is to reduce the area 
covered by the practice and so do more visits and 
less mileage per hour. Would-be clients outside that 
area could be refused or charged extra mileage (always 
supposing there were other veterinary surgeons in the 
surrounding area). When assessing mileage it is 
necessary to add the actual cost of travelling to the 
loss of professional earning time. 


Where there are two or more practices in the area 
it is perfectly ethical to charge more than your neigh- 
bours; and if you can still keep your clients you may 
even be worth more. Undercutting is the heinous 
crime and that of course means charging less than 
an economic price—not necessarily charging less than 
your neighbour. On principle, when computing a 
charge, professional advice must be included, The 
question of charging for drugs is a bone that has 
been well worried. Fundamentally I think it is cor- 
rect to charge for professional attention and add on 
the face value (retail price) of the drug prescribed, 
if a proprietary preparation is used, and a reasonable 
dispensing fee if the remedy is prepared in the sur- 
gery. Some districts are not educated up to a correct 
appreciation of the value of professional advice and 
in these areas some extra money has to be made on 
the dispensing. 

While on the subject of charges one must con- 
sider the organisation for the collection of accounts. 
I think it is generally agreed—at least in small-animal 
practices—that accounts should be sent out monthly. 
Some veterinary surgeons merely price the day-book 
and leave all further matters to the lay staff or even 
to a part-time accountant. Personally, I feel that the 
short time spent in checking accounts is well worth 
the professional time lost. However, a really good 
auditor is essential if the maximum financial relief 
is to be obtained from income tax demands; and an 
auditor who takes a genuine interest in a practice 
is often able to indicate weak points in the organ- 
isation. 

I will only touch on the knotty problem of the 
welfare societies. Obviously the animals of the genu- 
inely poor have a right to veterinary treatment, and 
equally obviously the animal owners who can afford 
a veterinary surgeon have no right to get free treat- 
ment provided out of funds subscribed for charity. 
I suggest that convenience and comfort in the veter- 
inary waiting rooms, and possibly an appointment 
system, might in many cases outweigh the advantages 
of ‘‘free’’ advice. 

Practice is ever changing and the successful veter- 
inary surgeon is one who moves with the times, or 
possibly even just ahead of them. Forward planning 
definitely comes under the heading of economics. | 
will suggest two lines which I think it would be worth 
while for the small-animal veterinary surgeon to con- 
sider. The first line is the treatment and care of the 
more unusual type of domestic pet. The number and 
variety of these pets appears to increase each year and 
there is a tendency to leave these creatures to ‘‘the 
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man who knows’’ and to the pet shops. The Tech- 
nical Development Committee of the B.V.A. is work- 
ing on a handbook to help veterinary surgeons in 
this matter; but in the meantime, if common sense 
coupled with the fundamental knowledge of animal 
life possessed by all veterinary surgeons is applied to 
these creatures a great deal of relief could be given 
both to the patient and to the owner. 

The second line is that of preventative medicine. 
Small-animal practice at the moment has fallen far 
behind farm practice in this respect, largely due to 
the comparative importance of the two types of prac- 
tice during the war. That was a necessary short-term 
policy, but in a country at peace long-term policies 
should be the order of the day. It is then that the 
small-animal practice has an opportunity to come 
into its own. The world regards these islands as 
producers of pedigree stock, and such stock includes 
cats and dogs. The reason for this is very simple: 
no other country is so well fitted to breed first-class 
domestic pets. These animals thrive and breed far 
better in small units, and this country abounds in 
the ‘‘small breeder,’’ or the owner who likes to own 
a show type and have one or two litters but who 
by no stretch of the imagination could be called a 
professional breeder. In my view the average veter- 
inary surgeon in small-animal practice misses a great 
opportunity in this field. The new dog owner will 
spend a considerable amount of money buying books 
on dog-rearing, feeding, housing, handling, etc., and 
will consult endless people ‘‘who know’’ on the same 
subject. But they seldom consult a veterinary sur- 
geon, and if they do they never expect to pay for 
the advice! The need is for some liaison between 
the B.V.A., the Kennel Club, and the Governing 
Council of the Cat Fancy with the object of edu- 
cating the dog- and cat-owning public in the measures 
available for preventing disease, and more important 
still, the production and maintenance of health. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland have made a new Order to give 
effect to two further recommendations in the Gowers 
Report. The Order, which comes into operation on 
March tst, makes the following, changes : — 

Licences authorising the movement of animals into 
and within foot-and-mouth disease infected and 
controlled areas issued by the local authority at the 
‘ receiving ’’ end will no longer need to be counter- 
signed by the local authority at the ‘‘ sending ’’ end. 

Because of the disease risk involved, point-to-point 
meetings in infected areas will be prohibited in future. 
Certain types of hunting in infected areas are already 
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prohibited. 

Existing regulations which prohibit dog racing in 
infected areas are amended to allow greyhound 
racing on licensed tracks. 
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Some Considerations of Veterinary Toxicology 


BY 


G. V. JAMES 
Western Counties Laboratory, Bristol 





Introduction 

ANDER (1947) has defined veterinary toxicology 

as being the general study of the origin, properties 

and effects of poisons upon the animal body and 
it has for its practical object the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of poisoning together with a study of post- 
mortem indications and the chemical detection of 
poisons. 

The analyst is particularly concerned with the 
chemical examination of the viscera together with any 
relevant information which will enable him to reach 
a true result and to forward a useful and correct 
report. 

This may be resolved into three stages : — 

(1) The preparation of the sample by the sender 
and reception of this sample. 

(2) The examination. 

(3) The report or communication of the results 
to the sender. 


(1) Preparation of the Sample and Its Reception 


The information sent with the sample can be most 
valuable, in fact it should be. Full notes of the feed- 
ing of the animal, the accessibility of sources of 
poison including poisonous plants, general details of 
symptoms and notes of any drugs used in treatment, 
together with any auxiliary samples should be sent. 
Finally the purpose of the analysis should be stated. 

The methods of packing the samples is important 
as it is vital to avoid decomposition, contamination 
and breakage. 

The commonest faults are the use of wet or dirty 
bottles, dirty corks, insufficient protection of glass 
vessels in transit, the use of thin cardboard boxes 
which may break easily and allow the contents to 
escape, and the use of ordinary envelopes from which 
fine powders may leak. The use of “‘ tins ’’ should 
be avoided because of possible contamination: with 
lead or tin. Articles are often received without 
sufficient marks of identity as ordinary gummed labels 
do not adhere well to tins or glazed surfaces. 

The veterinary surgeon in practice is often unex- 
pectedly faced with taking samples which are to be 
examined and in this case clean, dry Kilner or 2 lb. 
jam jars are of use. The jam jar can be covered 
with Porosan skin, kept in place with string or a 
stout rubber band. The jar should be labelled with 
an identification number and this information repeated 
on a tie-on label fixed around the neck as well as in 
any accompanying communications. 

In connection with packing of samples two par- 
ticular examples of how they should not be packed 
come to mind. In the first case, organs were delivered 
wrapped in coloured paper, traces of arsenic were 
found in the organs and later it was discovered that 
the paper was impregnated with a colouring matter 
containing a percentage of arsenic, some of which 


was transferred to the sample. In the second case a 
specific request was made to examine the viscera 
for phenols, thought to be derived from a sheep dip. 
The jar had a very strong phenolic smell and strong 
positive reactions in the viscera were obtained. 
Enquiry elicited the information that the container 
had originally been in use for storage of pure phenol. 

The method of transport of samples is important 
especially as it is not always possible to bring the 
samples personally. If legal action is a possibility 
the samples should be sealed with an easily recog- 
nisable seal so that the seal may be described in Court 
and the chain of progress of the sample may be 
established. The sample may be despatched by 
registered post or by rail. If sent by rail then it is 
advisable to send by passenger train with a request 
that the station of arrival should notify the laboratory 
immediately on receipt. This enables the sample to 
be collected with a minimum of delay. The samples 
can be packed in a stout carton but the top should 
be left open so that the railway staff can see that 
there are bottles and that they should be treated 
carefully. This also ensures speedier - delivery. 
“‘ Fragile ’’ and ‘‘ perishable ’’ labels should also 
be put on. 

It is essential to ensure that the sample is iden- 
tifiable and sealed to prevent tampering. One case 
was lost in Court as the sample was sent by rail, 
was unsealed and took two days in transit as it had 
been overlooked in the parcels office, when it should 
only have taken six hours. There was thus every 
chance of tampering with the sample although it 
could not possibly have been to the advantage of 
anyone to do this. 

In cases of very recent poisoning the best samples 
are stomach and intestine contents as there is likely 
to be a large overdose of poison and the unabsorbed 
excess can be detected and estimated. The walls of 
the stomach and intestines alone are of little use as 
they do not store poisons. Samples of liver, kidney, 
blood and urine are also useful in order that satis- 
factory evidence of absorption may be obtained 
Samples from these organs are of value, too, when 
the stomach is empty. 

The value of samples taken from the marrow bones 
is possibly not widely appreciated but such samples 
are of value in fluorine and lead poisoning and 
probably also in other cases of metallic poisoning 

Except refrigeration, preservatives should never 
be employed with samples. It is, however, quite 
safe to use solid carbon dioxide. Most poisons are 
stable for a long time and decomposition does not 
affect the processes of extraction, although decom- 
position may render processes of purification and 
separation more tedious and difficult. The exceptions 
to stability are cyanides, phosphorus, alcohol and 
gaseous poisons. Usually one is concerned with dead 
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animals but on occasion, samples of vomit, saliva, 
blood and urine may be received from living animals. 
Poisons, however, are often unstable in vital secretions 
and excretions due to enzyme and other action. 

The reason for the analysis should always be stated 
otherwise valuable evidence may be discarded or lost. 
Usually as soon as an analysis is completed the 
samples are discarded, partly because of lack of 
storage space in an analyst’s laboratory and also 
because of decomposition of cadaveric material. An 
example of the necessity of stating the reason for an 
analysis arose in the following case of arsenical 
poisoning. Samples were received and found to 
contain arsenic. One of the samples was considerably 
charred and was the source of the arsenic. After 
examination, and in consultation with the prac- 
titioner, the samples were discarded. Some time 
elapsed and the practitioner asked for a further 
examination of the charred sample to be made to 
ascertain if bread had been present. The reason was 
that the farmer concerned now wished to institute 
legal proceedings against a County Council for com- 
pensation as it was believed that a ratcatcher had been 
negligent in the disposal of his surplus bait. As the 
possibility of legal proceedings had not been stated 
at the outset quite valuable evidence was lost. 

When compensation for loss is agreed by an 
insurance company or assessor, tie question may arise 
as to what value the residue possesses. This may 
be exemplified by reference to hay which may have 
been burned either deliberately or spontaneously 
and the value of the stack has te be assessed. From 
this value a deduction may be made for the fertilising 
value of the residue and the analyst has to provide 
the answer. 

Personal inspection together with further sampling 
may be necessary, especially in cases of pollution of 
air or water. Such inspection is essential and should 
be prompt when really adequate samples can be taken 
to prove the point. In one case a sample of rhine water 
was found to be heavily polluted with crude sewage 
and some of the cattle drinking this water had died. 
Only one sample was submitted and not a series of 
samples, which would have established the fact that 
elsewhere the rhine water was of satisfactory quality 
and that sewage pollution came from one source, 
against which a claim could have been made. 

The total weight of the organ or other object from 
which the sample was taken should be recorded. This 
is important, should a poison be found, to enable 
the total quantity of poison present to be calculated 
and an opinion on the toxicity of that quantity to be 
given. 

Any suggestion as to the nature of the poison is 
very useful but in any case the symptoms should be 
given as a guide. 

A useful classification of poisons is that of Ryffel 
(1941) which is reproduced at the top of the adjoin- 
ing column. 


Administration of Poisons 
The reasons for administration of poisons are 
naturally very varied but when they are malicious 
they usually affect dogs, cats and possibly foxes. In 
this case the poison is invariably readily obtainable 
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(1) Inorganic 
(a) Corrosive acids and alkalies (phenol and 
oxalic acid may be included here). 
(b) Irritant—compounds of many metals and 
non-metals (e.g., phosphorus, iodine, etc.).° 
(2) Organic 
(a) Irritant—strong purgatives. 
(b) Neuronic (1) inebriants, alcohol, ether, 
etc. 
(2) somniferous, opium, _bar- 
biturates, etc. 
(3) deliriants, belladonna. 
(rz) neural, tobacco. 
(2) cardiac, aconite, digitalis. 


(c) Sedative 
(3) Gases 


and includes phosphorus, strychnine, zinc, barium 
and thallium. Other intentional acts of poisoning 
may be to racehorses and greyhounds, and the reasons 
may be to either stimulate the animal to make it win 
(strychnine, benzidrine, etc.), or to dope it and cause 
it to lose (bromides, chloral, etc.). 

Cattle are less careful in their feeding habits than 
are other animals and hence are more susceptible when 
humans are careless. An example of such a case 
occurred during the construction of a new trunk gas 
main across pasture land. Joints in the main were 
being caulked with a mixture of red lead and putty 
and the contractor’s workmen had left quantities of 
the caulking agent lying around with fatal results to 
several cows, death being due to lead poisoning. 

Arsenical sheep dips have also been responsible for 
fatalities. In one example, the person using the dip 
had thrown the allegedly empty container into the 
nearest water course. Sufficient arsenic was left in 
the container to pollute the water and cause death 
among cattle drinking from it. 

Paint is a prolific cause of accidental poisoning on 
account of animals either rubbing themselves against, 
or licking, painted work. Pigments used in paint 
manufacture may include lead, zinc, barium, titanium, 
copper, arsenic and chromium. 

Accidental substitution of one drug by another can 
occur and the change caf be disastrous. For example, 
a farmer wishing to use Glauber’s salt as a drench 
was supplied, in error, with superphosphate fertiliser. 
The phosphate rock from which this superphosphate 
was made naturally contains large quantities of cal- 
cium fluoride which possessed a higher solubility than 
was expected in the circumstances and caused death. 

The arsenical pollution of water has already been 
mentioned but water was also the agent in a case 
where a ram drank water taken from a stream into 
which a cyanide plating shop effluent had been dis- 
charged. Discharge of effluents containing cyanides 
is all too frequent and does result in heavy fish 
mortality. Gas works and coke ovens may be res- 
ponsible, as well as plating shops. 

Poisonous plants are usually eaten by animals in 
the spring when fresh green food is scarce. The 
toxicity of plants varies considerably and in particular 
species it depends upon age, latitude, degree of 
cultivation and other factors, even being influenced 
by the fertiliser used. These plants have been 
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catalogued by Long (1924) but it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify most of them 
as their active principles either are unknown, or if 
known have not been fully characterised chemically. 
A great help is to submit samples of poisonous plants 
growing in the neighbourhood together with the 
stomach contents of the dead animals. It may then 
be possible to isolate vegetable tissues and compare 
them with and identify the plant structures micro- 
scopically. By this means Cuckoo Pint was identified 
as the cause of death of one animal. Some plants 
are alleged to affect the quality of milk, and many 
undoubtedly affect the flavour. 

Cases have occurred where harmless material has 
been ingested and has formed balls which obstruct 
the intestine. In one such case balls of pitch were 
discovered in the stomach. The pitch itself could 
be harmless but solid pellets were formed and these 
produced blockage. Similar blockages have occurred 
with other foodstuffs, especially hay. Since the onset 
of myxomatosis and the shortage of rabbits, balls of 
mouse fur have been recovered from the stomachs 
of foxes. 

Mention of foodstuffs brings to mind the possible 
presence of corn cockle or castor seed in official 
feeding stuffs. The raw materials are rigorously 
tested by the manufacturers but some of these raw 
materials, ¢.g., cotton seed, do show increased 
quantities of castor seed at the present time. 

Due to the importance of utilising all imported 
foodstuffs, grain which is damaged goes into feeding 
stuff manufacture and despite care exercised by the 
manufacturers, the finished article sometimes appears 
to be more prone to fermentation than when sound 
grain is used. 

Nowadays, due to labour difficulties, mashes are 
often mixed some time before use and then risk of 
acetous fermentation arises. Whilst it is recognised 
that acetic acid can be poisonous, no authority quotes 
the poisonous dose; but in one fatal case, 0.3 per 
cent. was found in a boar’s stomach and 0.5 per 
cent. in a sow’s stomach. The foodstuff was of 
satisfactory composition but when mixed with water 
and allowed to stand, 2 per cent. acetic acid developed 
in 24 hours and the quantity was increased to 5 per 
cent. when the mash stood in a warm place for the 
same time. Acetic acid may also occur in silage and 
in hay which is undergoing fermentation. 

Another unusual case was of a pig whose stomach 
contained large quantities of tea leaves and unripe 
new potatoes. It would appear that the animal 
probably ate a lot of kitchen waste but whether death 
was due to tannin poisoning from the tea leaves or to 
solanine poisoning from the new potatoes, it was 
impossible to decide as only the stomach contents 
were received for examination. 


2. Examination of Samples 

It is not proposed to discuss detailed analytical 
methods but Table I gives the results of examination 
of organs of some animals received during the last 
four years, and Table II gives the amounts of 
‘* poisonous ’’ elements which may be found in 
healthy animal organs. This latter information has 
been abstracted from Monier Williams’s book ‘‘ Trace 
Elements in Food ’’ (1949). 
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Taste I. 
Poison Animal Organ Poison 
Examined estimated 
(p.p.m. 
Acetic Acid Pig, boar Stomach 3,000 
Sow - 5,000 
Arsenic Pig n 5°2 
’ 4°0 
Heifer (1) Abomasum 19 
»» (2) ” 57 
- (1) Liver 23 
” » *» 13 
i (1) Rumen 54 
»» (2) o» 50 
Cyanide + Ram Stomach contents 68 
Fluoride+ + Cow Reticulum 97 
os Rumen 10 
Lead aa Calf Stomach contents 120 
Dog a “a 340 
Heifer : = os 40 
Liver 40 
a Kidney 41 
- Urine 55 
Cow (1) Liver 162 
_» Kidney 26 
Cow (2) Stomach contents 2,900 
me ie Liver 150 
- Kidney 32°5 
Cow (3) Stomach 4,460 
i Liver 218 
Heifer Stomach 9,200 
- Liver 3n 
Kidney 65 
Strychnine Dog Vomit 150 
,, bitch Stomach contents 260 
male wi - 10 
120 
r »» 60 
bitch " - 54 
” 460 








Residue in drinking trough found to con- 
tain 3,000 p.p.m. arsenic. 

Drinking water contained 91-8 p.p.m.. 
cyanide. 

++ Superphosphate fertiliser supplied contain- 

ing 1,450 p.p.m. fluorine, much of which 

was water soluble. 


Notes bg 


“+ Paint flakes already submitted contained 
75,000 p.p.m, lead. 

a Specimens from field consisted of red lead 
and putty. 


3. The Report or Communication of Results 


The results of an analysis are often of value only 
as confirmatory evidence and to substantiate sus- 
picions. The analyst has to be careful to choose the 
correct word in order to convey his exact shade of 
meaning and avoid ambiguity. This can be possible 
only if there is the fullest liaison and confidence 
between the veterinary surgeon and the analyst. 

The report should contain the following information 
so as to provide a complete link in the case: — 





ea ae a 
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Taste II 
Element Animal Organ Quantity 
Aluminium Human Liver 30 ¢.9.m. 
Cobalt Sheep 0°2 to 0O°3 p.p.m. 
Copper Calf ~ Up to 150 p.p.m. 
- Ox “a Upto 80 p.p.m. 
Sheep e 120 to 360 p.p.m. 
Fluorine Animal Bo cs 300 to 600 p.p.m. 
Lead Human ; Up to 100 p.p.m. 
a BI »od Up to 0-2 p.p.m. 
Manganese Ox Liver 2 to 10 p.p.m. 
Strontium Human * o'r to 0°3 p.p.m. 
Titanium Dog os 0°02 to 0-3 p.p.m. 
i Hair Up to 2°8 p.p.m. 
Zinc Animal Bones 100 to 200 p.p.m. 
Ox Liver 30 to 85 p.p.m. 








Name of client and his own reference to the case. 

Organs received with date, the total weight of 
the organs if possible and the weight of the sample 
received. 

The poisons tested for should be mentioned with 
the results of the test and if a positive result is 
obtained, then the precise figure obtained on deter- 
mination. 

Nowadays it is usual to express results as parts 
per million instead of as grains or as a percentage, 
and if the total weight of the organ is known the 
total quantity of poison present may then be cal- 
culated. The importanee of this is to enable a firm 
opinion to be given as to whether or not death or 
lesser symptoms could be caused by the quantity 
found. 

The word ‘‘ trace ’’ is sometimes used by analysts 
and this usually means that the quantity is negligible 
from a forensic standpoint but it does depend upon 
the substance and in what organ it was found. 

This may be exemplified by reference to strychnine 
which as a substance is completely alien to the body, 
so that a ‘‘ trace ’’ found in the stomach presupposes 
poison unless it has been given as a medicine, hence 
the importance of informing the analyst of recent 
therapy. A ‘‘ trace ’’ of lead in the liver may be 
neglected as it could be lead which is normally passing 
through the body and may be derived from a harmless 
source such as water, but detection of the same 
amount in bones or brain might indicate absorption 
and hence danger. 

The fact that a poison cannot be detected may be 
due to lack of sufficiently refined methods of detection 
and separation. It may also be due to too small a 
sample being available and does stress the advantage 
of physiological observation. For instance, atropine 
may be detected by its mydriatic effect in concentra- 
tions which cannot be detected chemically. 

At the close of the report come any observations 
together with reasons for them. The observations 
may, and in fact often are, derived from experience 
of other samples, and possibly samples sent in with 
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Some Observations on the Post-partum 
Uses of Phenylmercuric Dinaphthyl- 
methane Disulphonate * Combined with 
Stilboestrol in Cattle 
BY 
O. Y. MAYOR 
Lewes 


HE value of stilboestrol as a uterine disinfectant 

has long been recognised, but in spite of this 

many of its exponents have been extremely 
diffident about its use when given parenterally in the 
prescribed doses, principally because of possible 
damage to the pituitary gland. 

Stilboestrol is usually given parenterally in an oily 
medium or in ethyl oleate. 

Retention of the foetal membranes is a problem 
with which all engaged in cattle practice are only too 
familiar, and manual removal of these membranes 
can often be a hazardous undertaking. 

Apart from the time consumed in return visits, 
even at the moment when the foetal membranes seem 
ripe for removal, it is not often that they come away 
cleanly. It is suggested that in conditions such as 
exist at this time stilboestrol proves itself singu- 
larly useful. 

The introduction of pessaries containing stilboestrol 
combined with the deeply penetrating and antibac- 
terial action of phenyl mercuric dinaphthylmethane 
disulphonate, not only inhibits the growth of patho- 
gens, but the stilboestrol seems, in part at least, to be 
carried into the substance of the uterine mucosa when 
associating with the deeply penetrating colloidal 
dinaphthylmethane anion of hydraphen. 

The effect of this apparent synergism is to cause an 
even and much more complete separation of foetal 
membranes. 

It has been the practice to insert one or two pes- 
saries each containing 50 mg. of stilboestrol and 
0.04 per cent. hydraphen into the uterus in well over 


* Hydraphen. 





the same case. Such’ auxiliary samples could be 
water, rat bait, paint scrapings, etc. The observations 
may include information as to doses of the poison 
which have been found toxic to the particular species 
of animal under consideration. 

Numerous other examples could be given, but the 
co-operation of the two professions can lead to the 
solution of many unexpected and unusual problems 
in animal toxicology. 
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100 cases of retained afterbirth in the bovine. In 
most cases these pessaries were used at the 72nd to 
g6th hour after calving, although in a small number 
of cases they were used at the time of delivery of 
the foetus. Where the membranes could not be 
separated with ease, one or two pessaries were 
inserted. 

It was most significant that in 85 to 90 per cent. 
of cases the membranes separated with ease on the 
occasion of a second visit 48 hours after the first, 
and the remainder at the 72nd hour; but what perhaps 
was even more important was the great reduction in 
the amount of uterine discharge or leucorrhoea 
(‘‘ Whites ’’) which is so common following retained 
foetal membranes. 

The more complete separation of maternal and 
foetal cotyledons so consistently ‘attained and the 
considerable—or evenon occasions the total—absence 
of a post-partum discharge by the use of stilboestrol 
and a deeply penetrating anti-bacterial agent is con- 
sidered significant. 


Acknowledgment.—I acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance of the Laboratory of Messrs. Ward, 
Blenkinsop & Co. Ltd., who formulated and manu- 
factured the pessaries with which I carried out the 
trials referred to in this article. 





In Parliament 


The following abridged quotations from Hansard 
should have appeared last week, but failed to do so 
because of the current difficulties in the printing trade. 


Agricultural Research Bill 
(Considered in Committee) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The three Amendments in the 
name of the hon. Member for Derbyshire, South-East 
(Mr. Champion) are out of order, because they go 
beyond the scope of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. CHAMPION (Derbyshire, South-East): 
I cannot speak to the Amendments which you, Sir 
Charles, have decided not to call, for the obvious 
reason that I should be out of order, but I have one 
or two observations to make on the Clause as a whole 
(Provision for Agricultural Research). 

On Second Reading, I called attention to the fact 
that there is a substantial body of veterinarians 
strongly of the opinion that there should be a separate 
medical council dealing with veterinary research, 
whose job would be that of fostering and co-ordinating 
all aspects of veterinary science. The answer I 
received from the Parliamentary Secretary did not 
wholly convince me that there ought not to be such a 
medical council. 

In view of my interest in this matter a strong 
representation has been made to me in the following 
notes which were given to me in this connection : — 

‘‘ While substantial provision has been made for 
veterinary research, it has remained insufficiently 
co-ordinated and for this reason certain fields have 
been neglected. For instance, research into problems 
affecting the poultry and pig industries has not 
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received the attention deserved. In addition, many 
branches have been largely overlooked, e.g., clinical 
studies, including surgical research. Investigations 
of this type are mainly related to diseases of individual 
animals; but the over-all losses therefrom represent a 
serious factor in the economy of agriculture and the 
welfare of the animal population. Such advances as 
have been made in the fields of animal research 
during recent years have been through the unaided 
efforts of workers in veterinary schools, and of prac- 
titioners. There has been little attempt to co-ordinate 
studies relating to the diseases transmissible from 
animals to man, and insufficient stimulus has been 
given to the study of basic research into factors 
influencing the epidemiology of disease.’’ 

That, coming from someone who knows what he 
is talking about in this connection constitutes a serious 
indictment of the present position in relation to 
veterinary research. 

In connection with the paragraph which I have 
read, I was particularly struck by the point made 
about the comparative neglect of research into poultry 
problems. This is a matter about which I am sure 
the Joint Parliamentary Secretary knows something. 
It must be remembered that this is a very important 
aspect of the science, and the poultry industry is a 
very important one in relation to agriculture as a 
whole. I have no very recent figures, but as a branch 
of agriculture it stood third in importance in 1938, 
and I imagine that it has not changed very much in 
the intervening years. Therefore, it is extremely 
important. 

The veterinary problem is a matter of considerable 
importance within our economy and to the industry 
as a whole. The Government have shown that they 
are not prepared to set up a separate research cowacil 
for veterinary surgeons, but I think that certain 
Amendments might be made to the set-up of the 
Agricultural Research Council to enable a greater 
amount of weight to be placed upon the work of that 
side of agricultural research. 

I urge the Minister that under Clause 1 he should 
suggest—I do not even go as far as saying that he 
should give a directive—to the Agricultural Research 
Council that a committee might be specially con- 
stituted charged with the tasks of, first, intensifying 
and further developing veterinary research; secondly, 
generally within the Council dealing with the disease 
problem and the scientific aspects of livestock 
development affecting animal health; and, thirdly, 
making representations as to the amount of funds 
necessary for those purposes to the Council. 

Captain J. A. L. Duncan (South Angus): Lest 
there should be any misunderstanding about what | 
said on the Second Reading, I should like to support 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire, South-East (Mr. 
Champion), in his general approach to-day. 

On the more technical details of the study of live- 
stock and. livestock diseases and the importance 
placed on veterinary research, I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman that until a very few years ago this was 
very largely neglected by the Governments of the 
day. The hon. Gentleman will no doubt agree that 
since 1948, when the Veterinary Surgeons Act was 
passed, a great deal of research has been done—— 
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THE Deputy-CHAIRMAN: This is a machinery Bill 
providing for the setting up of a Council. Details 
about veterinary research do not come within the 
scope of the Bill. 


CaPTAIN DuncaN: I would point out, Sir Rhys, 
that there are veterinary surgeons on the Council, 
part of the duty of the Council is veterinary research, 
and the object of the Council is to integrate and 
co-ordinate veterinary and agricultural research. 
With all due humility, I submit that I am in order 
in talking about the veterinary side and asking, as 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire, South-East did, 
that there should be greater emphasis in future in 
the administration of the Council on the veterinary 
side, particularly in regard to pigs and poultry, and 
that greater sums of money should be spent by the 
Council upon that side instead of concentrating, as 
it has done so far, on crops and the other side. 

The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (Mr. G. R. H. 
Nugent): I think that I said on Second Reading that 
the balance of advantage is in keeping the combination 
of the veterinary scientists with the general agricul- 
tural scientists under the aegis of the Agricultural 
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Research Council. The work of agriculture and the 
whole of livestock husbandry is so intimately bound 
up with the work of veterinary surgeons, that there 
is every advantage in keeping the two together. I 
will certainly acknowledge that there is scope for more 
work on livestock husbandry and perhaps particularly 
on poultry husbandry. I think that the A.R.C. re- 
cognises that and at the present time it is in process 
of taking over the very admirable pioneer work 
started by the Animal Health Trust in that line. 

However, the soundness of my argument is still 
there. It is that the work of the veterinary expert 
with the agriculturist is part of a whole problem, 
and we want to keep them working together. The 
A.R.C. is the right body to see that development 
proceeds in a co-ordinated fashion. I take note of 
the comments of the hon. Member for Derbyshire, 
South-East (Mr. Champion) on this and, indeed, 
those of my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for South Angus (Captain Duncan) and I do not 
doubt that the Agricultural Research Council will 
also have taken note of them. I do not think that 
anyone would disagree with the importance of de- 
veloping veterinary work in agriculture to-day, not 
so much the curative as the preventive work. 


News and Comment 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 
The undermentioned gentlemen were admitted to 
membership of the Royal College on the dates shown 
against their entries : — 


Begg, Hugh, 6, Ryeland Street, Strathaven, Lan- 
arks, Jan. 14, 1956 Glasgow, B.V.M.S. (Glasgow); 
Cagienard, Brian, Shandwick House, Tain, Ross- 
shire, Jan. 14, 1956 Glasgow, B.V.M.S. (Glasgow); 
Greenham, Leighton Williams, 5, Clare Road, Bris- 
tol, 6, Jan. 20, 1956 Bristol, B.V.Sc. (Bristol); Kidd, 
Alastair Robert Martin, Beresford, King’s Avenue, 
Morpeth, Northumberland, Jan. 20, 1956 Bristol, 
B.V.Sc. (Bristol); McLaren, William Peter, 12, Vic- 
toria Road, Grangemouth, Stirlingshire, Jan. 14, 
1956 Glasgow, B.V.M.S. (Glasgow); Phillips, Bernard, 
5, Pontland Street, Ilfracombe, Devon, Jan. 20, 
1956 Bristol, B.V.Sc. (Bristol); Rowlands, Byron 
Clifford, 45, St. James Street, Nottingham, Jan. 20, 
1956 Bristol, B.V.Sc. (Bristol); Watkins, David Brian, 
Cherry Garth, Greenhill Road, Griffithstown, Mon, 
Jan. 14, 1956 Glasgow, B.V.M.S. (Glasgow); Wat- 
kinson, Jack, Mount Pleasant Farm, Roosebeck, 
Ulverston, Lancs, Jan. 14, 1956 Glasgow, B.V.M.S. 
(Glasgow); and Wicks, Brian Theodore, Old Mill 
House, Loose, Maidstone, Kent, Jan. 20, 1956 Bristol, 
B.V.Sc. (Bristol), M.A. (Cantab.). 


SUCCESS OF DISINFECTION CAMPAIGN 


Under an Order that came into operation on 
January 12th, inspectors of the Ministry and of 
local authorities with responsibilities under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts may, where it is considered 
necessary, require the premises, equipment and 
vehicles of poultry dealers and slaughterers to be 


disinfected. To date, about 600 such notices have 
been served in England and Wales and disinfection 
duly carried out. In addition, it is known that many 
other poultry dealers and slaughterers have acted on 
their own initiative without waiting to be served with 
a notice. The response generally to this latest 
development in the campaign against poultry diseases 
has been very encouraging. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND 

The following officers and committee of the Vet- 
erinary Medical Association of Ireland were elected 
at the annual meeting held in Dublin on February 
2nd : — 

President, Mr. Sean Hyde; President-elect, Mr. 
J. S. M. Cosgrove; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Flynn; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. A. Gallagher. 

The following were selected to fill vacancies on the 
Council : — 

oo P. A. McGeady, J. A. Nicholson and 

. J. Campbell; Messrs. M. T. Byrne, R. D. Hodgins, 
, K. Kealy, B. L. Magee, T. F. O’Hara, M. C. Roe, 
and Mrs. K. M. Lowndes. 


THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

The name of Mr. Syed Mahmud Ali, Director of 
Animal Husbandry, 27, Nawab Katra Road, Dacca, 
East Bengal, Pakistan, has been restored to the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 


BATS AS CARRIERS OF RABIES 
Since 1911 it has been known that vampire bats 
in Central and South America transmit rabies. In 
the U.S.A. even bats normally feeding on insects 
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and fruit have been shown to be infected with rabies 
and, since 1953, about roo cases of rabid bats have 
been reported in that country. In Germany, where 
100 to 200 rabid animals of various kinds are 
reported monthly, the disease is also suspected to 
exist in bats. In India last year, a man was bitten 
by a bat and subsequently died of rabies. The 
latest report associating bats with rabies comes from 
Yugoslavia, where three bats examined at the Pasteur 
Institute of Novi Sad are suspected to have harboured 
the rabies virus. Further tests are being made. 

Should the ubiquitous bat prove to be an important 
reservoir of rabies virus, control of the disease will 
be difficult. Rabies still causes human deaths in 
many parts of the world including southern Europe, 
where many thousands of people annually undergo 
the long and unpleasant series of inoculations for 
the prevention of rabies following the bites of animals 
suspected of having the disease. Bat surveys are 
being encouraged by the World Health Organisation 
in various countries, so that more information on the 
réle of the bat in the transmission of rabies should 
become available. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
VETERINARY FOOD HYGIENE 

As proposed in section 8 (Food Hygiene and Public 
Health) of the 15th International Veterinary Con- 
gress held at Stockholm in 1953, it was decided to 
establish within the framework of these an Inter- 
national Association of Veterinary Food Hygiene. 
The United Kingdom representative is Mr. Horace 
Thornton, last year’s winner of the Dalrymple- 
Champneys Cup and Medal. 

The first meeting of this Association is to take place 
in Utrecht, from August 27th till September rst. It 
will take the form of a symposium, at which the 
following subjects will be dealt with :— 

Opening lecture (Professor Dr. M. Lerche, Ger- 
many): ‘‘ The Function of the Veterinary Surgeon 
in Food Hygiene.’’ 

Other lectures: principles of meat-hygiene; prin- 
ciples of fish-hygiene; principles of milk-hygiene; 
hygiene of eggs and egg-products; principles of bac- 
teriological meat-inspection; and preservation of foods 
of animal origin. 

Any of our readers who may be interested should 
write for further particulars to Dr. A. Clarenburg, 
Rijks Instituut voor de Volksgezondheid, Sterrenbos 
1, Utrecht, Holland. Applications will close on March 
Ist, 19506. 


PROFESSOR T. J. EVANS, M.A. 


Professor McCunn writes :— 

Many old students of the Royal Veterinary College, 
particularly those who sat at his feet in the 1920s and 
1980s, will learn with great regret of the passing of their 
mentor in biology, Professor T. J. Evans. 

This wiry, energetic little man, with his hooked nose 
and chin, with his supreme command of the English 
language, and his brilliance with many coloured chalks, 
who could sear his students with a cryptic word or 
change of facial expression, guided our steps towards 
our first understanding and appreciation of the wonders 
of nature. 
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With a few specimens extracted from his pocket, his 
beloved chalk, and his sparkling wit, he could cajole the 
most sclerosed cortex to absorb information as readily 
as blotting paper does ink, and make the unruly and 
fractious student to “ bill and coo.” 

He was known as “ Tryp” Evans. He knew we 
called him that but neither he nor we knew the origin 
of it. So far as is known he had never worked in the 
“ Trypanosomic”’ field and one can only suppose the 
nickname became his by chance because of the dis- 
covery of the first trypanosome by his namesake and 
fellow Welshman, Dr. Gryphths Evans. 

“Tryp” was born in a village in Cardiganshire in 
1873 and for many years the only language he knew 
was Welsh. He was proud of his Welsh and village 
origin, and throughout his life he never lost contact 
with his native place. After leaving school he was a 
student in the faculty of arts at the University College 
of Wales at Aberystwyth. 

Thereafter, and for a short time, he followed the 
teaching profession and was a schoolmaster at Llandys- 
sul. He had always been interested in natural history, 
and as his vocational urge to pursue this line of study 
could not be satisfied within the precincts of a school 
he managed to obtain an exhibition scholarship in 
natural science tenable at Jesus College, Oxford. 

At Oxford he studied under the great Ray Lankester 
whose influence was to pervade all his after life. bkrom 
Jesus he was appointed Oxford University Scholar at 
the Zoological station at Naples where for several years 
he devoted his attention to marine zoology. While in 
Italy he took great interest and delight in Italian 
language, music and poetry. 

His next post was in Sheffield where he was lecturer 
in the Zoological Department of the University. In 
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1914 he was appointed lecturer in biology at Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School, a post which he held until 
he retired in 1948 when he was 73 years of age. 

“Tryp ” first came to the Royal Veterinary College 
in 1915. He deputised for the late Dr. Marrett Tims 
during a period when the latter was ill. Subsequently 
he continued to deputise while Dr. Tims was serving 
with the R.A.M.C. Tims did not return to his post 
after the war and Evans was appointed in his stead. 
In those days the posts in biology at Guy’s and at the 
R.V.C. were of the nature of part-time appointments, 
and he continued to direct the biological studies at 
both institutions until 19381, when the Guy’s appoint- 
ment was made a whole-time one. 

In 1937 he was appointed Dean of Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School. This was a great honour and a token 
of the high regard in which he was held by his colleagues 
in the Borough, for he was not a “ qualified ” medical 
man. 

He was Dean during the period of the second World 
War and was responsible for the evacuation, and sub- 
sequent rehabilitation, of the medical school. After the 
war he found that his teaching duties plus the adminis- 
trative control of a Jarge medical school were too much 
of a burden. At heart he was a teacher, so he resigned 
the Deanship and during his last two years devoted all 
his attention to his biology department. He retired in 
1947. 

He fitted up a laboratory in his house in Kensington 
and continued to work at home and at the Natural 
History Museum. He had time to sort out the papers 
and material relating to his research work over many 
years, and the majority of his scientific papers were 
published during this period. 

He was very happy in his retirement and he never 
lost contact with Guy’s or with the Royal Veterinary 
College. Every now and then he would come to see 
me or hold a long conversation on the telephone. He 
was always anxious to have news of his old students and 
of the members of the staff, professional and lay, with 
whom he had been on familiar terms. There is no 
doubt that he loved his students as a father might, that 
he enjoyed his work, and that he was a supremely great 
teacher. During his active days he published fewer 
papers than many lesser men. This was not due to 
any paucity of material or of its quatity, but probably 
because he placed his duty as a teacher before that of 
seeking the limelight. He was the man to whom other 
workers came for help and advice in their dilemmas. 

He loved a cup of tea, a cigarette and a talk, and 
before the Royal Veterinary College had a refectory he 
used to come to my room above the old “ strawbed.”’ 
I found him to be a delightful companion with wide 
cultural interests and a deep love of music. Whilst 
conversing on the subject of Italy or Wales, or giving 
me an interesting dissertation on some facet of country 
life or lore, he would dip into his pocket and pass for 
inspection an exquisite drawing illustrating one of his 
recent zoological or botanical investigations. There 
was poetry in his speech, and his simple charming 
manner elicited our love and respect. 

“Tryp” always kept his “bits and pieces” in 
charming disorder, but he could lay his hand on any 
one of them when required. He made notes on all 
sorts of pieces of paper : the précis of many a lecture 
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could be found on the back of the inner lining of a 
cigarette packet. 

Using a needle he could “ etch”’ magnificent lantern 
slides on black-painted glass. He was devoted to sport, 
particularly rugby and tennis, and at the latter he was 
no mean performer. He helped unobtrusively many 
young people on their way in life, and many from 
Cardiganshire have cause to remember him with 
gratitude. 

In his last years he became physically frail but the 
light of scholarship burned as vigorously as ever. His 
housekeeper, a gracious lady, gave him every care and 
drove him in his car to visit his friends and the museum. 

He died peacefully on November 19th, 1955. We 
mourn his passing but we shall remember with pride 
his sojourn amongst us. 


MR. A. S. LEESE 
Mr. Edward F. Peck writes : — 


I am not concerned with the politics of Arnold 
Leese except to comment that few would care to 
pursue their beliefs to the length of imprisonment; 
such convictions bear the mark of courage. 

It would be sad were such a man, because of his 
politics, to die without an appreciation cf the valuable 
work which he did for our profession. Not only 
did he travel the world to become the expert on camel 
diseases, but everywhere he went he carefully noted 
the local diseases, the grazings and poisonous plants, 
and the camel customs and vocabulary of the tribes- 
men. When he had gathered knowledge he published 
it at his own expense, the accumulated experience of 
a lifetime. He was modest and helpful in correspond- 
ence, gladly sharing his knowledge and the pursuit 
of knowledge. If one had occasion to call on him 
one was met by a kindly and helpful host. 

How many veterinary officers when faced by an 
ailing camel have thankfully said to themselves, 
‘‘ Let me see what Leese has to say about this.’’ 
Their name must be legion. 


COLOMBO PLAN—TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
SCHEME 

A nominee of the Thailand Government, aged 42, 
wishes to work with a private practitioner for nine 
months to see large-animal practice. He attended a 
veterinary college in the United Kingdom from 
1939-42, but does not hold a veterinary qualification 
recognised in this country. All fees, and traveiling 
and living expenses would be paid by the Govern- 
ment. Any reader who may be good enough to give 
this help is asked to write for further particulars to 
the General Secretary, B.V.A., 7, Mansfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


LADIES’ GUILD DANCE 


May we draw the attention of our readers to the 
dance being organised by the Ladies’ Guild of the 
V.V.B.F. on Friday, March 16th, details of which 
are printed in our Notices column. The good work 
of the Ladies’ Guild scarcely needs recommendation 
within the profession, and it is hoped that the dance 
will be largely patronised. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
We record with regret the death of the following 
member of the profession : — 
LuckHaM, Henry de Coudray, 23, Wellington 
Road, Bournemouth. Graduated Dublin, December 
19th, 1938. Died January 2nd, 1956, aged 48 years. 





COMING EVENTS 


February 

14th (Tues.). Annual General Meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Division, B.V.A., at the Bell Hotel, 
Norwich, II a.m. 

16th (Thurs.). Annual General Meeting of the South- 
Eastern Division, B.V.A., at the Royal Star Hotel, 
Maidstone, 2.30 p.m. 
General Meeting of the Herts and Beds Division, 
B.V.A., at 70, Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 7.30 
p.m. 

17th (Fri.). Annual Ball of the Royal (Dick) School 
of Veterinary Studies in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, 8.30 p.m. 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Animal Breeding at the Wellcome 
Research Institute, 183-193, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1, I1.30 a.m. 

22nd (Wed.). Second Meeting of the A.V.T. and 
R.W’s. Scottish Regional Group for the 1955-56 
session in the Moredun Institute, Edinburgh, 2.15 
p.m. 

23rd (Thurs.). Meeting of the Essex Division, B.V.A., 
at the Essex Institute of Agriculture, Writtle, 
7.30 p.m. 

24th (Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, B.V.A., at Caversham Bridge 
Hotel, Reading, 2.30 p.m. 

2oth (Wed.). 94th Annual General Meeting of the 
Lancashire Division, B.V.A., in the University 
Veterinary Hospital, Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 


March 

1st (Thurs.). General Meeting of the Central Division, 
B.V.A., at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W.1., 6 p.m. 

7th (Wed.). Annual General Meeting of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Division, B.V.A., at the Royal (Dick) 
School of Veterinary Studies, 3 p.m. 

8th (Thurs.). Annual General Meeting of the Midland 
Counties Division, B.V.A., in Birmingham. 

r6th (Fri.). The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
Ladies’ Guild Dance at the Luncheon Club, Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Tolworth, 8 p.m. 

22nd (Thurs.). Spring Meeting of the North of Scot- 
land Division, B.V.A., at the Northern Hotel, 
Aberdeen, 2.30 p.m. 


April 
4th, 5th and 6th (Wed., Thurs. and Fri.). B.V.A. 
Council and Committee Meetings, at Royal (Dick) 
School of Veterinary Studies, Edinburgh. 
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6th (Fri.). Meeting of the North Wales Division, 
B.V.A., at Ruthin, 2 p.m. 


2oth (Fri.). Meeting of the Mid-West Division, B.V.A. 


September 
16th to 22nd (Sun. to Sat.). 74th B.V.A. Annual Con- 
gress at Royal Leamington Spa. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 


Angus. Flemington Farm, Aberlemno, By Forfar (Feb. 6). 

Ches. Holcroft, Mickle Trafford (Jan. 31); Ashby Ha!! 
Farm, Altrincham; Carters Barn, Quarry Lane, Kelsal! 
(Feb. 2). 

Cumberland. Spring Close, Wigton (Feb. 2). 

Derby. Quarndon Hill Farm, Quarndon (Feb. 6). 


Durham. Horden Hall, Horden (Feb. 1); Springwell Farm, 
Tow Law, Bishop Auckland; Whinfield Farm, Coatham 
Mundeville, Darlington (Feb. 2); Springwell Farm, Tow 
Law, Bishop Auckland (Feb. 6). 


Lanarks. Riccarjohnston Farm, New Stevenston, Mother 
well (Feb. 4). 


Leics. Hill Parks Farm, Belton, Loughborough; Ferns 
Farm, Bottesford (Feb. 2); Grange Farm, Sutton in Elms 
Rectory Farm, Barrow-on-Soar, Loughborough; Sheepy 
Parva Farm, Sheep, Atherstone (Feb. 3); The Piggeries, 
Forest Road, Huncote; Hall Farm, Main Street, Somerby, 
Melton Mowbray (Feb. 4); Cosby Hill Farm, Cosby; Home 
Farm, Broughton, Astley; 88, Colby Drive, Thurmaston; 
Church Farm, Cosby; Manor Farm, Tilton-on-the-Hilton 
King Street Farm, Whetstone (Feb. 6). 


Lincs. White Hill Farm, Long Sutton, Spalding (Feb. 1) 
Cream Poke Farm, Stainfield (Feb. 3); Elm House Farm 
Amber Hill, Boston (Feb. 4). 

Norfolk. Manor Farm, Corpusty, Norwich (Feb. 2); Bar 
wick Dairy, Stanhoe, King’s Lynn (Feb. 3); Rhoon Farm, 
Marsh Road, Terrington St. Clement, King’s Lynn (Feb 
6). - 

Notts. Hulks Farm, Coventry Lane, Bramcote (Feb. 6 

Perth. Valley Field Farm, Errol (Feb. 4). 


Westmorland, Murton Hall, Murton, Appleby (Jan. 31) 
Melbourne House, Murton, Appleby (Feb. 6). 


Yorks. Glebe Farm, Hull Road, Withernsea; Cot 
tam Grange Farm, Cottam, Driffield; 288, The Com 
mon, Ecclesfield, Sheffield; 3, Springfield Terrace 
Tockwith (Jan. ~31); Muston Cottage Farm, Muston, 
Filey; Hopper’s Farm, Bolton, Wilberfoss; Pastur: 
Farm, Full Sutton; Ivy House, Burton, Pidsea, Hull 
Quaker Lane Farm, Carlton, Leyburr; Little Hilla Green 
Hackness, Scarborough; Warren House Farm, Arthington 
Leeds (Feb. 1); Nott Hill Farm, Preston, Hull; Church 
View, Newbold; Belvoir House, Cranswick, Driffield; Still 
ingfleet Hill Farm, Stillingfleet; Castle Farm, South Cav: 
Brough; Hotham Field Farm, Hotham; Row Brow Farm, 
Scarborough; Little Law, Hade Edge, Huddersfield; Broom 
head Hall Farm, Bolsterstone, Sheffield (Feb. 2); St. Catha 
rines Farm, Skelton; Cayton House Farm, Irton, Seamer, 
Scarborough (Feb. 3); Seave Treen, Chop Gate, Middles 
brough; Brockfield Farm, Warthill; Beck Farm, Fawding 
ton, Helperby; Grange Farm, Clifton, Maltby, Rotherhan 
(Feb. 4); Cleveland View, Appleton Wiske, Northallerton 
Abbots House, Goathland; Stoupe Bank Farm, Robin Hood's 
Bay, Whitby; Swalefields Farm, Morton-upon-Swale, 
Northallerton; Kettlestring Farm, Wiggington Road; Swan 
land Rise, Swanland, North Ferriby; Town End Farm 
Walkington, Beverley; Singleton Field, Ings Road, 
Sutton-on-Hill; The Mistle, Nether Hough Farm, Raw- 
marsh, Rotherham; Woodhouse Farm, Emley, Hudders 
field (Feb. 6). 
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Fowl Pest 

Berks. Dorvid and Dorvid Cottage, Finchampstead Road, 
Wokingham (Jan. 31). 

Cambs. 58, Hundred Road, March (Feb. 2). 

Ches. Foxes Bank Farm, Hunterson, Nantwich (Feb. 1). 

Lancs. Brooklands, Skip Lane, Hutton, Preston (Jan. 
31); ra Tree Farm, Moss Lane, Little Hoole, Preston 
(Feb. 2). 


Swine Fever 

Kent. Barville Farm, Tilmanstone, Deal (Feb. 6); Page 
Farm, Postling, Hythe (Feb. 7). 

Norfolk. Woodridings, Grimston Road, South Wootton, 
King’s Lynn (Jan. 31). 

Sussex. Quest Farm, Plummers Plain, Lower Beeding, 
Horsham (Feb. 6). 

Somerset. Springfield Farm, Barrow Gurney, Bristol 
(Feb. 6). 

Warwicks. Poultry Farm, Kenilworth Road, Balsall Com- 
mon, Coventry (Feb. 6). 

Yorks, Allotments at High Street, New Sharlston, Wake- 
field (Feb. 4). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply 
endorsement by the B.V.A. 


The Use of “ Xylotox ” 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. L. G. Anderson in your 
issue of January 28th suggests that the use of adrena- 
line in local anaesthetic solutions for dehorning is of 
value in control of haemorrhage. With this we can- 
not agree. In this practice we have used many local 
anaesthetics for dehorning, including ‘‘ Xylotox,”’ 
‘‘ Ravocaine ’’’ and procaine solutions of various 
makes at 2 and 5 per cent. strength both with and 
without adrenaline. We have failed to notice the 
slightest difference in the amount of haemorrhage 
resulting. 

On theoretical grounds we can see no reason why 
the use of adrenaline in anaesthetics used for nerve 
block should produce an ischaemia at the distant 
operation site. The following points appear to 
support this view. 

1. The dose of a solution of 1 : 1,000 adrenaline 
to produce a generalised vasoconstriction in a cow 
is 4 to 16 c.c. (Boddie, 1952). 10 c.c. of a local 
anaesthetic solution containing I : 50,000 represents 
only 0-2 c.c. of I : 1,000 solution, thus a generalised 
vasoconstriction appears unlikely. 

2. We cannot believe that the adrenaline reaches 
the blood vessels of the horn core by direct spread 
to produce a local effect. If this degree of spread is 
possible then a missed nerve block should never 
occur. 

3. It might be suggested that the adrenaline 
reaches the horn core via a blood vessel. The 
anatomy of the region suggests that this is unlikely. 
The main branch of the superficial temporal artery 
which supplies the horn core is as far from the injec- 
tion site as the horn core itself. The artery running 
in the region of the cornual nerve has already left 
the main branch and runs away from the horn core 
(Sisson, 1953). The above remarks apply equally 
to the venous return. 
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4. A direct effect on the vessels before they reach 
the horn appears an equally unlikely possibility for 
the same anatomical reasons as mentioned above. 

5. As far as we are aware adrenaline cannot 
travel along a nerve trunk to preduce an action at 
the nerve endings nor cause that nerve to produce 
its own adrenaline in the nerve endings. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. B. EDWARDS, 
J. ALLCOCK. 
36, Whatley Road, 
Clifton, 
Bristol, 8. 


February 4th, 1956. 


References 
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Artificial Insemination in Pigs 

Sir,—The development of artificial insemination in 
pigs must be regarded as a very important aspect 
of animal production, and we are to congratulate 
Mr. C. Polge on his work in this field of study. The 
presentation of his paper (Polge, 1956) was very clear 
and provides an excellent background for those who 
are interested in the subject. 

Mr. Polge was able to confirm the finding of earlier 
workers (Ito, Niwa, Kudo & Mizuho, 1948, and Noll, 
1950) that boar spermatozoa can be reanimated after 
becoming immotile during in vitro storage at certain 
temperatures. Ito ect al. (1948) referred to the 
temporary resting state of the spermatozoa as 
‘* Anabiosis,’’ a term originally used by Milovanov 
& Khabibulin (1933). On the basis of this finding, 
Mr. Polge claimed that previous workers (Glover & 
Mann, 1954, and Glover, 1955) erroneously stated 
that boar sperm fail to survive in vittro as well as bull 
or ram sperm. The statement made by these 
workers, however, was with particular reference to 
motility, viability was not mentioned, and _ since 
boar spermatozoa lose their initial motility in vitro 
quicker than bull or ram spermatozoa, I think it 
was justified on these grounds alone. As Mr. Polge 
states, boar sperm may retain the capacity for 
motility longer than bull or ram sperm, although this 
can only be stated in so far as present methods of 
reactivation are concerned, but the interesting fact 
remains that boar sperm lose their initial motility 
quicker than bull or ram sperm. . 

The problem seems to be largely one of definition. 
When we use the term “‘ survival,’’ do we mean 
survival of motility, of fertilising capacity, or of 
metabolic activity? If we mean metabolic activity, 
no statement can yet be made regarding the survival 
of boar spermatozoa; with regard to initial motility, 
the only laboratory test used to any extent with boar 
sperm so far, we can say that survival is poor com- 
pared with that of bull or ram spermatozoa; as far 
as fertilising capacity is concerned, the evidence from 
Mr. Polge’s own findings suggests that survival is 
not as good in boar sperm as in bull sperm. 

From laboratory tests, one might indeed wonder 
if the temporary spontaneous inactivation of boar 
spermatozoa is beneficial in prolonging fertilising 
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capacity; the resting state of the cells might be a 
natural design for the conservation of cellular energy, 
whereby the capacity for metabolic activity could be 
retained for a longer period. Presumably some 
similar effect is produced by freezing bull sperm. 
The fertilising capacity of reactivated spermatozoa 
does not appear to be as good as that of spermatozoa 
in fresh semen however. 

The only conclusive results regarding fertilising 
capacity are obtained from inseminations, and on 
this subject, Mr. Polge remarked, ‘‘ There is rather 
a large drop in the conception rate when semen is 
stored for more than one day . . .’” He was referring, 
of course, to boar semen. 

The unusual behaviour of boar spermatozoa in 
different conditions of in vitro storage is nevertheless 
of considerable physiological interest. Whether it is 
due to some specific intrinsic quality of boar sperma- 
tozoa or is due to the action of some factor in the 
accessory secretions, is certainly a problem worthy 
of further study. 

Finally, it does seem important to be able to 
determine which spermatozoa are “‘ resting ’’ and 
which have become irreversibly inactivated. Differ- 
ential staining may be of help in this respect; nigrosin 
eosin (Hancock, 1951) for example, is known to give 
reproducible results when live-dead counts are made 
on boar semen. 

I think we may now look forward to great strides 
being made over the next few years in the develop- 
ment of artificial insemination in swine. This should 
be heartening news for the pig breeder. 

Yours faithfully, 
TIMOTHY D. GLOVER. 
Zoological Laboratory, 
University of Cambridge, 


January 30th, 1956. 
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Book Review—“ Diseases of the Pig” 
Sir,—On January 24th there appeared in THE 
VETERINARY RECORD a review of Colonel Anthony’s 
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book, ‘‘ Diseases of the Pig.’’ I am surprised that 
you, Sir, should have published criticism in such 
provocative terms. 

I have just finished a close study of the latest 
edition of this book and would agree that some of 
the points raised are justified. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that no text-book approaches perfec- 
tion and anyone can, with little trouble, find ample 
ammunition for denigration. Would it not be far 
better to look for a work’s virtues rather than its 
defects? I am, therefore, constrained to protest at 
this review attacking, as it does, the author’s technical 
knowledge in a manner which I, for one, find 
unacceptable. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. F. LEWIS. 
Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, 
Streatley House, 


Streatley, 
Berks. 
January 25th, 1956. 

[It seems reasonable to suggest that a reviewer 
would be failing in his task if he omitted to point 
out what were, in his view, shortcomings in the work 
under consideration.—Editor. | 


The Natural Order 


Sir,—May I say how entirely I am in agreement 
with Mr. F. B. Edwards when he champions the 
principle of ‘‘ Live and let Live,’’ and would even 
grant species other than his own, space in this world 
to exist? All thinking people abominate the modern 
craze to exterminate God’s other creatures. 

Man, strong only to destroy, has once more settled 
upon the chariot wheel and is bawling loudly ‘* What 
a dust do I raise!’’ The learned eye is ever a loving 
one and the present universal urge to destroy is a 
dying lust of a degenerating flesh. 

But, there is within the Universe a shaping power 
far beyond our own—its name is Progress. 

The world will have opportunity to recast its own 
flora and fauna, for the next and early victim of this 
power is destined to be—Man. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. SMYTHE. 
6, Peveril Drive, 
The Park, 
Nottingham. 


February 4th, 1956. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 

















Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-mouth Fowl Pest Sheep Scab Swine Fever 

16th to 3lst December, 1955... PPS 17 1 2 137 — 31 
, 1954 ne os 25 —_ _— 38 — 68 
Corresponding } 1953 a 20 ow 1 52 ~ 60 
period in | 1952 Cee ae 78 - me 95 ab 63 
Ist January to 3lst December, 1955 764 8 9 906 -—- 1,403 
c ding {19% gpa as 350 4 12 795 ~ 1.455 
peer y MB! 1953 oa ma 609 — 40 978 — 2,713 
as toad 1952 ae — 495 498 _ 891 








CORRECTION :—In the statement covering the pericd Ist to 15th December, 1955 in the Foot-and-Mouth Disease columns the total number 
of outbreaks confirmed and animals slaughtered during the period 1st January to 15th December, 1955 should read 7 and 1,172 respectively. 











